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‘At primary school | sat an exam where | was asked to name the head of the family. To me, my mother was head 
of the family: she did everything, she supervised the harvest, the selling, the sowing of seeds, she was the head 
because of the lifestyle we had. | put her name down. But when the teacher saw my paper she took me by the 
ear: “The head of the family is the father. Never forget that.” 


SS Esperanza Huanca Mendoza has come along way since those days in a smalll village school in the Bolivian coun- 
| tryside. Although she manried at 19 and soon had children, she was elected to Evo Morales's Constituent Assembly, 
; and then appointed chief of the Unidad de Despatriarchalizacién, or De-Patriarchalisation Unit, within the Boliv- 
F~ 2 ian Department of Decolonisation. This structure says a lot about how the current Bolivian government perceives 
patnarchy: itis part of a colonial heritage that it is trying to shrug off. Huanca explains: ‘The Catholic Church propa- 
gated patrarchy: it told us that there was only one male god, and his son, and his holy spirit - a male tnumvirate. 
‘ The woman became invisible . . . Their religion told us that Eve sinned, that women were sinners.’ According to 
a ~~ Huanca, who is of Quechua origin, the indigenous traditions of Bolivia teach differently: ‘Our structure is built on 
| ] } the idea of a couple. There is no individual.’ In Esperanza’s community, local authorities are always elected and 
S fF exercise power as a couple. She points to her body: ‘See this? This night side of me is a woman, but the left side is a 
| — man. Both are necessary.’ She describes how, before the Spanish came, a gin child inherited the sumame of her 


ae mother, while a boy took the name his father. Huanca is also proud that, in traditional mamage ceremonies, the 
L ; priest can be either a man or woman. As part of its de-patnarchalisation initiative, the government is currently trying 
™ to re-introduce these ceremonies as an altemative to church mariages. 


Fj Huanca’s work touches at the heart of this issue of Bolivian Express, where we explore the position of women in 
{| contemporary Bolivian society. We soeak with women of many professions: athletes, cooks, soldiers, miners and 
ares women campaigning for rights. Further articles analyse the situation of women in particular environments: what it 
| | means to be a beauty queen, how microfinance is helping women’s empowerment and, on the other side of the 
= coin, the suffering that occurs behind closed doors: the problem of abortion and the trials of women sex workers. 


The subjects we speak to have a range of opinions about what roles women should have, and how they can 
improve opportunities for themselves and their children. Their responses are as varied as the professions they exer- 
cise, and there seems no catch-all solution to reach for equality, if equality is always relevant. Even Huanca’s idyllic 
evocation of pre-colonial Bolivia, while inspiring, is controversial beyond its evident politicisation. Huanca believes 
it is Awoman’s privilege to cary a child and be a giver of life, like the Pachamama, a role her husband must assist 
her in. This true belief and joy in a traditional female role might be resisted by some feminist organistions who feel 
that this is precisely the image they wish to escape. But Huanca too has experienced plenty of discrimination in her 
lifetime and has fought to be both a mother and a political figure. Her final words on women’s rights strike a chord 
that unites much of the diversity in this issue: ‘lam confused when people only talk about women ...Some people 
think that men are our enemies. Both men and women contribute to a patriarchy — it’s not about fighting against 
each other, it’s about changing our system.’ 


Several Spanish and Aymara words are marked in bold throughout this issue. 


By Xenia Elsaesser e Their meanings can be found in our glossary 
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hile it’s easy to take 
the women on city 
streets hawking salt- 
enas or cigarettes 
for granted,there’s a 
good chance that 
they've been given 
a leg up in the world 
by microfinancing. With loans as small as 
US$40, these women have been able to 
participate in Bolivia's economy. 


Bolivia has seen a recent upswing in its 
economic fortunes; however, Bolivian 
women are disproportionately under- 
represented in the marketplace. Lack of 
education and, in some areas, outright 
discrimination against female job appli- 
cants leave many women confined to 
poverty without any chance of improv- 
ing their slate in life. One way of com- 
bating this issue is through the 

practice of microfinancing, the doling 
out of small loans amongst groups of 
women. 


Margott Elena Fernandez-Guzman 
knows firsthand the effect micro-loan 
organizations can have in supporting 
women business owners. Originally sell- 
ing clothes she designs without finan- 
cial support, she started receiving loans 
from the women’s development and 
microfinance organization Pro Mujer. 
This allowed Fernandez-Guzman to ex- 
pand her business. She says that she was 
much happier working with organiza- 
tions such as Pro Mujer as opposed to 
private banks. ‘There is machismo — the 
banks have to get the husband's sig- 
nature to use a credit card and need 
the husband to give his permission for a 
woman to take out a loan... Converse- 
ly, Pro Mujer will give you credit simply 
because you are a woman.’ 


Originally founded 22 years ago, Pro Mu- 
jer was successful long before microfi- 
nance became a hot topic in the world 
of philanthropy. Based in La Paz, it has 
now expanded its programs to Mexico , 
Argentina and Peru. The group is highly 
rated, gamering five ‘diamonds’ from 
MIX Market, a nonprofit microfinancing- 
ranking organization. In 2011, Pro Mujer 
had a loan portfolio of US$43.6 


million and a total of 100,988 borrowers. 
Pro Mujer’s general manager in Bolivia, 
Gonzalo Alaiza Alborta, says that Pro 
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Mujer’s work is absolutely necessary. 
‘Most [of Pro Mujer’s clients] are illiterate 
and unable to read and write; most are 
manried with various children. Their qual 
ity of life has improved because they 
have access to basic resources.’ 


As opposed to simply lending money 
out, Pro Mujer invests in community-style 
financial and health services to help 
women avoid problems that keep them 
impoverished. A group of women 

pool their resources together and dole 
out loans as needed to members of the 
group. Alborta explains that ‘the group 
judges by the communal bank how im- 
portant the service is’, which gives the 
loans a community value, as opposed 
to the often-faceless anonymity of com- 
mercial banks. 


Fernandez-Guzman is a leader in the 
communal bank herself, and she appre- 
ciates the responsibility she has within her 
community. She says the group works 
together to decide which loans will best 
serve the women, tending to invest in 
small business loans to purchase pro- 
duce for sale, provide vendor support 
and, occasionally, pay medical bills. The 
women are responsible to their peers, 
which gives borrowers a more tangible 
link to their lenders and ensures that all 
participants commit their fair share. 


Microfinancing has become somewhat 
of a buzzword over the last few years, 
in both positive and negative terms. In 
2006, Muhammad Yunus was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his work in insti- 
tuting microfinance organizations, and 
the practice has been championed 
by no less than the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation as a sustainable method for 
fighting poverty while improving wom- 
en’srights. Recently however, unsavory 
practices by microfinancing organiza- 
tions — especially in India, where for- 
profit microfinancing schemes have 
resulted in large debt loads for impov- 
erished borrowers — have lowered con- 
fidence in this form of investment. 


Elisabeth Rhyne, the managing direc- 
tor at the Center for Financial Inclusion 
at ACCION International, feels that the 
Bolivian market is stable enough as of 
late to avoid a situation such as what 
occured in India, though there may 
be somewhat of a ripple effect in how 
investors and donors view the feasibil- 
ity of the practice, as what happened 
‘does affect the reputation of microfi- 
nance in the first world, and that mat- 
ters because investors are now some- 
what more wary about investing in 
microfinance.’ 


A TIME 
IN BOLIVIA 


Although stable at the moment, Bolivian 
microfinance has seen its share of strife 
in the past. Bolivia was one of the earli- 
est nations to embrace the practice of 
microloans to impoverished communt- 
ties. Many commercial banks saw that 
there was relatively easy money to be 
made,and reckless loans became more 
prevalent in the microfinance market- 
place. In the late ’90s the problem bal- 
looned out of control, and many poor 
recipients of loans, from both traditional 
banks and microfinance organizations, 
organized in protest and refused to pay 
back their outstanding debts. One of 
the main issues during that time period, 
and one that still exists today, though 
not as dramatically, was the difficulty 
borrowers had in telling the difference 
between microfinance organizations 
and consumer lenders. 


‘Since then, the microfinance sector 
has been able to recover and regain 
momentum. The difficulties were not 
caused by private for-profits in opposi- 
tion to nonprofits’, says Rhyne. ‘Most of 
the bigger microfinance organizations 
were then and today for-profits. The 
dividing line was between microenter- 
prise finance and consumer lenders.’ 


Rhyne, who authored a book on the 
crisis and the future of microfinance, 
thinks that lessons have been learned 
from the mistakes of almost a decade 
ago. The current populist government 
has been relatively tolerant toward mi- 
crofinancing, although Rhyne recalls 
there were some grumblings at first by 
the Morales administration over non- 
government organizations; however, 
the relationship between microfinanc- 
ing organizations and the government 
has become relatively stable. 


To some, microfinancing may appear 
to be a passing, altruistic trend, but de- 
spite its controversies it’s provided many 
women with better lives, in a society 
where women have traditionally had 
ahard time getting a leg up. 


‘Bolivia is very conservative, machista 
society. People are used to women 
staying at home, looking after kids, not 
making decisions’, Pro Mujer’s Alborta 
says. ‘Few women work. But | think so- 
ciety is evolving, and empowered and 
working women are becoming more 
accepted.’ Fernandez-Guzman, who 
has benefitted from microloans direct- 
ly, says, ‘It’s really important for single 
women, who don’t have a husband to 
rely on. The Opportunity to get a busi 
ness allows them to go up in the world 
and makes life easier for them.’ 
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aria Galindo is 
instantly recog- 
nizable. With her 
\ long, black, lank 

hair, shaved on 
one side, and her 
| piercing, kohl- 

lined eyes, she’s 
an icon of Bolivian 
feminism. She even dresses in the col- 
ours of her organisation, Mujeres Cre- 
ando - red, white and black. 


Her actions are equally siriking. Once, 
Galindo stood in the street, dressed 
‘in a pollera and remera made of 
‘newspaper cuttings, to show how the 
‘media should be democratic; repre- 
sentative of everyone, not just a select 
few. On another occasion, she shared 
a bed with her female partner in the 
middle of the Prado to confront the 
stigma against homosexuality. 


| arrive five minutes early to my sched- 
uled interview with Galindo. Soon 
enough, she strolls in and loudly greets 
her coterie. She compliments her fel- 
low lindas feminists and orders a ca- 
fecito. Sadly, she has less time for me. 
After being reminded of our interview, 
*she announces that she is too busy to- 

“day, cannot reschedule, and hands 
me over to her colleague. 


fl Thankfully, feminist No. 2, Helen Alva- 


rez Virriera, has time to talk about 
Mujeres Creando, Bolivia’s © anar- 
cho-feminist organization. Thanks 
to Galindo’s high-profile media 
presence, Mujeres Creando is very 
well known. One of the group’s 
most controversial productions is 
its weekly ‘shame list’, on Radio 
Deseo, the organization’s radio sta- 
tion, which outs men, sometimes 
with insufficient evidence, who 
spend their money on booze rather 
than their families. Alvarez claims 
that the ‘shame list’ helps women 
by providing them with ammunition 
to bully their husbands into being 
more responsible. 


ih: 


Other radio programmes on Radio 
Deseo are somewhat less radical. 
The majority of airtime goes to hu- 
man rights groups or workers’ unions. 
Currently, the TIPNIS debate is a hot 
topic, and the indigenous women 
who are involved in the protest gain 
a voice over the airwaves that they 
cannot find elsewhere due to racism 
and machismo. 


The feminists in Mujeres Creando 
have no such fear: they work to em- 
power women and provide a sanctu- 
ary for them. They have a créche for 
working mothers and run a cheap 
hostel for women ‘seeking refuge 
from domestic violence. The organi- 
zation also has a popular café, the 
proceeds of which go exclusively to 
feminist campaigns. 


Additionally, Mujeres Creando runs 
weekly radio workshops to help mi- 
norities find their voices. Alvarez es- 
timates that nearly 300 people have 
attended the workshop over its four- 
year history. Its most successful story 
is the ;Soy Marica y Que! programme, 
which is dedicated to gay men and 
women. Although the word ‘marica’ 
is traditionally pejorative, the show 
reappropriates it and rebrands it in a 
positive way. In this way, language 
empowers. As Galindo says, ‘There 
is no fight without proper words.’ 
Mujeres Creando was hence cre- 
ated as space where people can 
express themselves, externalize feel- 
ings of grief and anger and connect 
with other women, regardless of their 
backgrounds. 


For Alvarez, feminism is contradic- 
tory in its political stance. It is political 
in the sense that it raises awareness 
about women’s rights and promotes 
social change. But by using anarchy 
to challenge political norms, it is si- 
multaneously apolitical. Anarcho- 
feminism is sceptical of traditional 
power siructures and has no qualms 
about breaking the law or conira- 


dicting the government. For example, 
Galindo and her group parodied Pres- 
ident Morales’s coplas de carnaval, 
which contained some sexist lyrics. 
She was also arrested when she pro- 
tested against an indigenous wedding 
(because marriage is ‘institutional’ 
and ‘patriarchal’, and thereby de- 
grading). Galindo’s also served time 
for scrawling militant feminist graf- 
fiti that can be found all over La Paz, 
including a poster for her anti-Miss 
Universe campaign that features an 
image of a model saying, ’| am not a 
person, just a body.’ Two leering men 
— one with President Morales’s face — 
lie beneath her, masturbating. 


Although there are plenty of women 
politicians in Bolivian, Alvarez dismiss- 
es them as puppets of a patriarchal 
government. Mujeres Creando re- 
gards all rules as repressive. Even laws 
that seem to support women, such as 
the child benefits policy, are seen as 
demeaning. According to Mujeres 
Creando, financial remuneration is 
no compensation for paternal negli- 
gence. 


Through its protests, literature, radio 
programmes, images, graffiti and 
even poetry, Mujeres Creando en- 
courages women to express them- 
selves and stand up against machismo 
and homophobia. Galindo says that 
the capacity to create language and 
direct communication is the key to a 
social movement, and the overwhelm- 
ing media attention she receives is a 
testament to her charisma and de- 
termination. Her bold behaviour can 
come across as petulant, or even rude. 
Nevertheless, shock and offence draw 
attention to her cause. Behind her gar- 
ish fagade is a proactive role model 
who will sacrifice anything, including 
her freedom, in the name of feminism. 


Mujeres Creando is located on Ave- 
nida 20 de Octubre. Tune into Radio 
Deseo online at www.radiodeseo.com 
or at 103.3FM. 


alking through the 
many barrios of 
La Paz, any pas- 
serby is bound to 
be taken aback 
by the multitude 
of smells that fill 
the air. Familiar 
odors of exhaust 
from — minibuses 
and cabs and the smells of the flow- 
ers lining the Prado are common- 
place, yet perhaps the most exotic 
and captivating smells waft from the 
food stalls lining the streets through- 
out the city. La Paz has a seemingly 
inexhaustible offering of delicious 
foods available on the streets, from 
Western offerings such as hamburg- 
ers and hotdogs to the more tradi- 
tional Bolivian delicacies of anticu- 
cho, saltenas and choripan. And 
the people cooking these traditional 
foodstuffs are frequently women. A 
senora who sells her saltenas during 
the week in Sopocachi says, ‘In Bo- 
livia, women and food are closely 
related. Within the household, a 
woman cooks, and on the streets 
we cook as well.’ With child in tow, 
she talks about the benefits of work- 
ing her own schedule and providing 
for her family, preparing her saltenas 
and empanadas at home and sell- 
ing them morming and afternoon 
from her bright-yellow cart. 


From early morning to late at night, 
the rotation of food stands provides 
passersby a plethora of food op- 
tions to satisfy hunger. In the morn- 
ings, saltenas are served, and from 
Thursday to Saturday, after night 
falls, anticuchos are available for 
the drinking crowd. A skewer of 
marinated beef heart with potatoes, 
the anticucho is the city’s favorite 
nighttime snack. Women vendors 
skillfully juggle the tender meat and 


potatoes and count change in front 
of throngs of hungry pacenos ready- 
ing themselves for a night of party- 
ing. Near Plaza Avaroa, a woman 
selling choripan praises her job as 
a way of promoting Bolivian culture 
through food. She says that in addi- 
tion to the financial autonomy the 
job provides, she’s also a caretaker 
of Bolivian cuisine. The importance 
of women in the world of street food 
demonstrates a Bolivian pride in dish- 
es that not only provides tasty treats 
to the general public but also gives 
a glimpse into the heritage of food 
in this Andean country. 


While street food is a unique part of 
the paceno culinary scene, women 
have a larger part in the food indus- 
try. Females have risen to important 
positions within restaurants and culi- 
nary schools in La Paz. Chef Vanessa 
Marca Rios says that cooking can 
serve as a way to empower wom- 
en in the workplace and provide 
strong moral values. Marca teaches 
at the CEFIM Institute, where young 
women learn practical skills such as 
hotel management and cooking. 
As a professor of cooking at CEFIM, 
she wants to instill important lessons 
in women who come to study and 
further their career opportunities. 
Marca views food as a way to bring 
people together to share experi- 
ences, and she believes that clean- 
ing, preparation and service can 
teach the necessary educational 
background to succeed in the job 
market. She notes a larger presence 
of women in restaurants, and sees a 
trend in which the belief that men 
are more effective in the kitchen is 
being phased out. ‘Cooking is giv- 
ing love’, she states as a reason for 
women being a fundamental part in 
the way humans interact with food 
from a young age in the household. 


Women are not only making strides 
as chefs in the food industry. At one 
of the most respected restaurants in 
La Paz, the Chalet La Suisse, service 
manager Gema Rada deals with 
day-to-day staff functions and as- 
sures quality of service. Maintaining 
a high level of excellence is the key 
to creating aname such as the Cha- 
let la Suisse, Rada says, and she em- 
ploys older women on her wait staff 
in order to assure a first-class level of 
professionalism. Rada reveals that 
only women have held her position 
at the Chalet La Suisse, and she be- 
lieves it is because they are effec- 
tive at managing and administering 
the staff while giving the necessary 
attention to patrons. Rada says that 
women can create a positive at- 
mosphere for the owner, staff and 
patrons of the restaurant, and she 
believes that human relations are 
the cornerstone to making a meal 
into something more than just sus- 
tenance. 


Women can be found in many dif- 
ferent positions within the food in- 
dustry, but there are common ide- 
as shared amongst these workers. 
Rada notes that human interaction 
and the instinctual quality to cre- 
ate a positive experience are what 
give women an edge in the food- 
service industry and allow them to 
create a unique and fun experi- 
ence for the customer. The sense of 
providing a service through food is 
a common thought amongst these 
women, and they enjoy catering to 
the needs of their clients. ‘We can 
gain respect and fight on’ through 
cooking, says Marco, reflecting the 
clear sentiment that food serves as 
a pillar for women to care for others 
and advance their personal goals 
both in the household and through 


their careers. 
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We are doing Important social work 
... [tis because of us that there are 
less cases of rape.’ So speaks Lily 
Cortez, president of OTN, the sex 
workers union of La Paz. OTN, along 
with its sister organization ONAEM, 
in Cochabamba, is fighting for sex 
workers’ rights. While prostitution is 
legal in Bolivia, sex workers are often 
not treated well and socially ostra- 
cised. 


In 2005, residents of El Alto attacked 
a number of brothels and bars, ran- 
sacking and burning them in moral 
outrage, due to a belief that pros- 
titutes ruin homes and spread dis- 
ease. Cortez denounces this as hyp- 
ocritical behaviour from of a society 
that enjoys prostitution clandestinely. 
Alina Rueda, a social worker at the 
CRVR clinic for sex workers in El Alto, 
confirms that Bolivian sex workers 
are for the most part in very good 
health, as by law, they are required 
to attend weekly health checkups. 
Rueda sees 500 workers a month 
pass through her doors. In the past 
two years, only one case of HIV in- 
fection has been diagnosed at the 
clinic, and less than 3% of her pa- 


PROTECTING THE SEX WORKERS’ PROFESSION: A TRAGIC REALITY 


tients have been diagnosed with 
other sexually transmitted diseases. 


Unfortunately, sex workers are taken 
advantage of by the forces that are 
supposed to protect them. Paloma*, 
another sex worker advocate, says 
that the police sometimes extort 
money, usually 30 bolivianos, from 
women to complete their compu 
sory checkup. She also says that the 
police occasionally raid illegal broth- 
els and offer the workers there a stark 
choice: a 300 boliviano ‘fine’ from 
the owner or free run of the brothel, 
its booze and its women for the dura- 
tion of the night. The owners always 
choose the latter. 


legal operations are a blight to sex 
workers’ rights organisations be- 
cause, according to Cortez, society 
lumps legal and illegal sex work into 
the same pot and brands it nega- 
tively. But, Cortez rejoins, ‘Work is one 
thing, and crime another ...! am 
also a part of this society.’ In fact, 
OTN and ONAEM campaign viru- 
lently against criminal sex activity be- 
cause of the damage it does to their 
members’ profession. They receive 


anonymous complaints from sex 
workers Who are mistreated in illegal 
establishments, and make public 
denouncemenis in an effort to close 
them down. They campaign against 
pimps and the trafficking of minors, 
and have helped deliver some traf- 
ficking victims to government shel- 
ters. 


Evelia Yucra, a member of ONAEM, 
stresses that her organisation has 
helped give women back their 
sense of self-esteem, reciting a man- 
tra invented at one of ONAEM'’s first 
meetings: ‘Now | know who | am, | 
exist, other eyes have looked at me, 
| know that | can speak.’ At the mo- 
ment, both organisations are, con- 
troversially, campaigning against 
the Bolivian Ley de Trata y Trdfico — 
the ‘Sex Trade and Trafficking Law’ — 
which they insist that, while it intends 
to protect minors, will damage op- 
portunities for sex workers. 


While OTN and ONAEM provide 
protection and solidarity to sex work- 
ers, they also paradoxically sustain 
a profession which most women 
admit they would rather not be en- 


he soft red lights cast shad- 
ows on her supple body as 
she moves with the music. 
Her body melts into the pole, 
and every step she takes 
brings a cheer from the 
crowd. Her naked breasts 
bounce to cheesy pop mu- 
sic, and here | am, a joumalist intern lost 
amongst this crowd of drunken business- 
men and tourists, looking, slowly nurs- 
ing my drink, a first-time visitor to one of 
La Paz’s best and most wel-known strip 
clubs. 


| look around at the regulars, each one 
mesmerised by the woman onstage, 
each one thinking she is dancing just for 
him and hoping for a cheap fuck at the 
end of the night. | watch as men in suits 
escort the girls through the crowd and 
backstage, while scantily clad women 
aged mostly between 18 and 25 per 
suade men to buy them drinks from the 
bar. One of the drunks near the stage is 
surrounded by women; he falls over and 
slowly stumbles back to his feet, then 
buys himself and the girls another round 
of drinks. | start speaking to a tourist sitting 
at the end of the bar. He slurs drunkenly, 
‘Every time one of the girl gets someone 
to buy a drink for her she is given a bangle 
by the bartender. The more bangles she 
has on her arm at the end of the night the 
more money she gets.’ It’s notlong before 
one of these giils is sitting on my lap, rub- 
bing my chest and asking me to buy her 


gaged in. ‘Prostitution is consensual 
rape’, says Cortez. If she could make 
enough to live on with an office job, 
she’d leave sex work behind, and 
Paloma dreams of retuming to her 
studies one day. They speak of find- 
ing strategies to deal with the pain 
that their daily work causes them. In 
El Alto | meet Gracia*, a shy woman 
in her forties, buried within a pale 
purple bowler hat and a volumi- 
nous pollera, who has been doing 
sex work for the past 20 years. Un- 
able to read or write, she began sex 
work to support her family. Gracia 
finds it hard to speak about what 
she does, but says that her clients 
usually make her feel unhappy: 
they are drunk and use violent, of- 
fensive language, which she does 
not want to repeat. When she is 
feeling too downcast she switches 
brothels in order to get a change of 
scene. She is paid 30 bolivianos per 
client, 10 of which go to the estab- 
lisament, and she is expected to ser- 
vice at least 10 clients a night. Rue- 
da says that younger women might 
be expected to receive up to 40 
clients a night, and that often men 
will pressure the sex worker to have 
sex without a condom, offering a 
handsome 100 bolivianos. Workers 
are sometimes robbed, but cases 


a drink. My attempts to get to know her 
prove futile when every question | ask her 
is batted away with a smile, a shrug and 
a whisper. ‘Where are you from? ‘What's 
your name?’ | ask. ‘It’s a secret’, she says. 
She walks away, looks back, breaks into a 
kind of half smile, and then sits on the next 
guy’s lap. Later on, the same girl asks me 
to spend a few hours with her in a small 
room upstairs. ‘I'll give you a good price’, 
she says. | politely refuse. 


A Bolivian | meet offers tales of his ex- 
periences in the strip club. ‘The men go 
because they are lonely, they are look- 
ing for company, and they try to numb 
themselves from whatever emotional hurt 
they are going through.’ He tells me how 
he visited a strip club after his heart was 
broken and he was looking for a distrac- 
tion. Most of the girls in these expensive 
Bolivian clubs are from Colombia, Brazil 
and, above all, Paraguay. ‘One of these 
beautiful Paraguayan girls was looking re- 
ally uncomfortable around the guy she 
was sitting with. She kept watching me. A 
few minutes later a waiter came up and 
told me this girl really wants to be with 
me, she wants to talk in private.’ He ex- 
plains how the girls will sometimes choose 
the most decentHlooking guy, or the guy 
who looks like he has the most money, 
and ask him to spend the night with her. 
‘She was so young and beautiful. | found 
it a bit weird that at 19 she already had 
a boob job. | remember asking her why 
she worked in the strip club.’ He begins 


of extreme physical violence are 
rare. Nevertheless, both Rueda and 
Cortez can name workers killed by 
sexual violence. Violence can also 
extend to the family home: Rueda 
describes how a husband might 
find out his wife is supplement- 
ing her income with sex work and 
then beat her. More sinister, some 
men force their wives into sex work, 
pimping them out and collecting all 
their eamings at the end of the night. 


‘1AM ALSO A PART 


OF THIS SOCIETY’ 


Rueda estimates that some 10% 
of workers are students looking for 
income support. The vast majority 
are single mothers who, hiding their 
work from family and friends, dream 
only of a better future for their chil- 
dren. Yucra, Gracia and Cortez are 
among the latter. Paloma, who has 
no children, says that she is inspired 
by the film Pretty Woman - tt com- 
forts her through her day-to-day 


to fidget as he continues with his story. 
‘She told me she didn’t have any other 
choice. She never knew her mum, and 
her dad was injured in a work accident 
and couldn't work anymore. The com- 
pensation from the government in Para- 
guay is not enough to reallly live on, and 
she couldn't get work apart from selling 
her body at the club.’ He looks at the cei+ 
ing and a soft sigh escapes his lips. ‘She 
looked so sad and said, “We should just 
drown our sorrows.” So, | bought a bottle 
of tequila for 500 bolivianos and all we 
did the entire night was drink and dance. 
| kissed her like she was my girlfriend and 
not just some gil | met in the strip club. 
She gave me her number before | left the 
club.’ He tells me about the house where 
the women live, how there are about 25 
beds where they sleep. ‘It was so strange 
going to go pick her up for a date. All the 
women came to the door. They looked 
like they hadn't slept in days, and they 
stood at the door shouting, threatening 
me and saying I'd better look after girl. 
She spent the entire date trying to get 
drunk, and | realised that she probably 
just wanted money from me and all | was 
looking for was some company.’ 


The sordid, drunken darkness of the club 
often masks the emotional unbalance of 
the men who frequent it, and the women 
who work it. The dim lights and lithe bod- 
ies are a fantasy beauty, for beyond 
them lies the swept stage and glimmering 
pole, equally empty, equally lonely. 


pain by showing a sex worker who 
is able to change her situation and 
find love. Rueda, though, is more 
cynical about this possibility: ‘Every 
now and again there are clients that 
fall in love with the sex workers, and 
they are able to leave the brothel 
work’, she begins, ‘but the utopia 
never lasts long. Eventually the man 
starts sleeping around again, and 
when the woman speaks up he 
says, “You’ve no right to complain, 
you’re just a bitch.” Usually they split 
up, and the woman retums to sex 
work.’ 


The need for OTN and ONAEM rep- 
resents an inevitable reality in mod- 
ern Bolivian society, helping women 
to survive it as best they can. While 
sex work typically involves the subju- 
gation of the woman offering it, Yu- 
cra and her colleagues feel that the 
willingness of single mothers to sac- 
rifice their bodies in this way is tes- 
timony to their profound strength. 
‘Women are more responsible’, she 
says. ‘Women always think of oth- 
ers. We are the ones that take care 
of everything in the end.’ 


*TO protect interviewees’ anonym- 
ity, some names in this article have 
been changed 


he crowd gathers, huddling 
together, holding balloons 
and unlit firecrackers in 
Plaza Alonso de Mendoza 
in La Paz. They are all antici- 
pating the parading choli- 
tas decked in polleras and 
mantas and topped with 
bowler hats. As the proceedings begin, 
the contestants dance down the run- 
way twirling their brightly colored skirts, 
looking like spinning cake toppers. Each 
young woman gets her turn to bask in 
the spotlight, jewelry sparkling while she 
answers questions in Aymara about the 
traditions of La Paz. Some of the wom- 
en speak timidly, barely audible even 
as the announcer tries to coax them to 
enunciate into the microphone. These 
are beauty queens in a distinct Bolivian 
version of the beauty pageant. 


The Cholita Pacena pageant, spon- 
sored by the city’s cultural committee, 
selects a mujer de pollera each year, 
the embodiment of the traditional in- 
digenous notion of femininity. But there 
is something else brewing than just a 
typical parade of physical beauty. 
Gloria Campos Ramirez, a fresh-faced 
young woman whose family lineage 
is studded with Cholita Pacena com- 
petitors and whose perfect skin shows 
no signs of the hard work of selling fish 
in Mercado Camacho, says, ‘Cholita 
Pacena is not about beauty. It is a way 
to show off tradition and our artisan 
crafts.’ The fully clothed contestants — 
no swimsuit competition here — of vary- 
ing body types emphasize indigenous 
culture and traditional dress instead of 
the sexualised ideals of typically Wesi- 
em notions of female beauty. Unlike the 
Miss Bolivia competition, where those 
norms of beauty dominate, here the 
announcer keeps on remarking that 
this is not solely about physical beauty, 
and characterises the women as stu- 
dents and vendors instead of objects 
to ogle. By forming a space for cholita 
pride and giving voice to the women, 
the pageant combats the notion of 
Andean women as silent and unseen 
figures. 


The celebration of the cholita aesthet- 
ic — a standard of beauty originating 
from the lower classes — is itself, though, 
income-dependent. The cost of ob- 
taining the latest fashions for cholita 
women, unfortunately, opposes the 
objective of making the Cholita Pace- 
Na pageant a place absent of dis- 
crimination. Behind the stage, nervous 
giggles fill the space, a girlish buzz that 
becomes even more coquettish as the 
contestants swarm to get their photos 
snapped in poses that emphasize the 
expensive glimmer of their accessories. 
As Campos reveals to me backstage, 
the opulent intricacy of the dresses be- 
comes the focus. She, along with her 
mother, rave about the pearls lining 
her manta. Pablo Flores, the pageant 
supervisor, says that each costume can 
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cost up to a couple thousand bolivia- 
nos, a huge investment for the average 
Bolivian. Although the pageant is a cel- 
ebration of a once-marginalized class, 
forming a space for pride while giving 
voices to the women and breaking 
boundaries in a country with a pep- 
pered history of colonial and neo-colo- 
nial rule, class and income disparity still 
mark the competition. 


The diversity of the competitors be- 
comes washed away as the present- 
er’'s commentary attempts to unify 
them into a single type of woman. 
During the interview segment, the con- 
testants are asked about their studies, 
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jobs (which usually consist of working at 
comedores or in the market) and their 
support of the current government of 
La Paz. The focus on the food they sell 
and cook becomes a tool for the an- 
nouncer to captivate the audience 
and create comic relief: ‘s Vamos con 
hambre, no?’ The cholita becomes a 
static type, valued for her handicrafts 
and ability to feed and reproduce. The 
contest belies its goal of giving voice to 
the women by reducing them to this ar- 
chetype. The cholita becomes a non- 
evolving figure, at once celebrated but 
at the same time reduced to a function 
by the contest, which purports to sup- 
port indigenous rights. 


all the feathers and textiles as beyond 
the dark roots of their ethnicity. In 2004, 
the then Miss Bolivia controversially said, 
‘We are tall, and we are white people, 
and we know English.’ Similarly, the con- 
cept of an indigenous ‘authenticity’ 
affects Cholita Pacena competitors. ‘| 
am a genuine cholita,’ says Emiliana, a 
contestant in her mid-20s, at the edge 
of the stage, slightly out of breath from 
dancing. The weight of this statement 
makes itself known when placed in the 
context of July 2007, when the winner 
of Miss Cholita Pacena was found to 
be wearing fake plaits. (She was subse- 
quently stripped of her crown.) Both no- 
tions of beauty, mutually incompatible, 
entangle women and fragment their 
identities, reducing them to flat, polar- 
ized characters. 


In viewing the impact of the fabrication 
of beauty in Bolivia, the cultural and 
social politics are refracted, imposed, 
and read through the female form. 
The image of the female in the colo- 
nial outlook on Latin America originates 
around miscegenation, the sexual tak- 
ing of the Indian women by the Euro- 
pean in order to create a mestizo race. 
The market for both images has found 
its place in Bolivia. The thirst for the ex- 
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On the other hand, the globally rec- 
ognized Bolivian models and beauty 
queens are born and raised mainly in 
Santa Cruz, in the eastern part of Bo- 
livia. Santa Cruz has become the go-to 
place for discovering Miss Universe and 
Miss World contestants in Bolivia. The 
women selected are light-skinned, tall, 
and thin, with perfectly pert breasts and 
long, wavy brown or blonde hair. They 
are trained at a young age in various 
modeling schools, and they attempt 
to capture the more Western aesthetic 
of perfection. In selecting women that 
exemplify this image, Bolivia portrays it- 
self on the world stage as equal, striving 
towards becoming a part of the moa- 


ern ‘first world’. For example, on bolivi- 
afacts.net, there is a top 10 list of ‘Super 
Hot Bolivians’, which includes this de- 
scription of the No. 1 rated female: ‘As 
you can see, her eyes drip with that leg- 
endary Latina lust while her voluptuous 
body is the manifestation of the Ameri- 
can (wet) dream.’ As Andrew Canessa 
writes in his essay ‘Sex and the Citizen: 
Barbies and Beauty Queens in the Age 
of Evo Morales’, ‘Miss Bolivia resolves 
the paradox in a fantasy: the body of 
a white woman with the accessibil- 
ity of an indian woman.’ These beauty 
queens are well aware of this as they 
don traditional native dress and simul 
taneously present themselves beneath 


Where a pageant merely reinforces 
the same timeworn standards of femi- 
ninity in Bolivia, the stakes are higher 
every time a woman passes down the 
pasarela. Fach movement and each 
response becomes charged with a 
way of envisioning the entire country 
and the woman's position within this 
expansive landscape. Each woman in 
each contest embodies a way of view- 
ing beauty through a historical lens that 
surrounds her, but these forces are not 
the only influences. These women also 
bring and receive their own individu- 
ality. As one demure Cholita Pacena 
contestant who studies law told me 
when asked why she participates in 
the pageant, ‘| feel like a person.’ 
Her timid smile afterward revealed 
a sense of elation for finally having 
the chance to portray herself pub- 
licly to an attentive audience. As the 
only woman in her class, and, fur- 
thermore, the only woman wearing 
a pollera in her class, she is familiar 
with the whims of a male-dominated 
space. Her invisibility and visibility - 
usually out of her control at school 
— is firmly in her hands when she is 
in her gold outfit chispeando under 
the hot lights. She constructs her own 
feminine ideal. Beauty pageants are 
spaces in which notions of femininity 
can be heard, seen and contested, 
in which each contestant can chal- 
lenge or maintain her conception of 
it as the lens to view the understanding 
of the Bolivian nation. 
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WOMEN PROFILES 


here is a strong. tradi- 
tion of powerful, militant 
women throughout the 
history of Bolivia. In times 
of conflict the fairer sex 
often took up position 
next to their male coun- 
terparts in battle. Bar- 
tolina Sisa, the wife of 
famed rebel Tupac Katari, was in- 
strumental in the indigenous upris- 
ing of 1781, which held the Spanish 
forces in La Paz for 184 days. The 
patron saint of the armed forces is 
the figure of the Virgin del Carmen, 
whose annual festival celebrates 
the 1809 revolt against the Spanish 
in La Paz. More recently, Lidia Gue- 
iler Tejada, the president of Bolivia 
from 1979 to 1980, battled against 
a right-wing military coup to try and 
maintain democracy. One of Boliv- 
ia’s more successful warrior women 
was Juana Azurduy de Padilla, who 
was born in what is now Sucre in 
1780. Despite losing four children 
and her husband to the wars of 
independence, she continued to 
live a militant life and at the height 
of her power was in control of an 
army of roughly 6,000 men. 


It is this remarkable figure who in- 
spires Lia Yesenia, a 19-year-old 
student at the Colegio Militar in La 
Paz. In her third of four years, Yese- 
nia is a dedicated and enthusiastic 
student who is clearly very proud 
of her decision to join up with the 
armed forces. Her father was in the 
army, and she explains that ‘it was 
through his military training that he 
learnt his moral code.’ Although 
this is still a largely male-dominated 
field, with roughly 100 female stu- 
dents to the 800 male students at 
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the college, strides are being made 
to close this gap. Women have offi- 
cially been part of the armed forc- 
es since 1981, but until recent years 
both political and practical obsta- 
cles hindered their absorption into 
the military. However, since 2008 
measures have been taken to help 
ease the transition into this profes- 
sion. Colonel Louis Anachuri, one 
of the leading figures at the Cole- 
gio Militar, explains how practical 
issues such as accommodations 
for women at the academy have 
been addressed in the past four 
years. The entry exams and physi- 
cal and academic training at the 
academy are the same for men 
and women, although with some 
of the physical activities more is 
expected of the men. The only limi- 
tation recognised by the colonel 


‘SUBMISSION, 
DISCIPLINE AND 
DEDICATION 


is that of human nature, and he is 
keen to stress the value he places 
on his female students. Colonel 
Anachuri and Yesenia both agree 
that women’s representation § in 
the military is essential. ‘It is very 
important,’ explains Yesenia, ‘as 
women can be a lot stronger than 
men. Not necessarily physically, but 


BOLIVIA'S 


WOMEN WARRIORS 


in certain exercises, such as para- 
chuting, they are much better than 
men.’ 


The influence of militant women 
from the past can still be felt today, 
the legacy of Bartolina Sisa being 
one such example. The ‘Bartolina 
Sisa’ National Confederation of 
Indigenous Campesina Women of 
Bolivia is a leading organisation for 
indigenous women’s rights in Boliv- 
ia. Sisa’s name is also put to a vari- 
ety of other modern creations, such 
as parks and radio stations. Despite 
her bloody end at the hands of 
the Spanish, who tortured her and 
mutilated her body before publicly 
hanging her, the repercussions of 
this warrior woman live on far be- 
yond her death. 


Exuding a quiet confidence, it is 
clear that Yesenia is a mature and 
capable young woman, thriving 
in a regimented and challenging 
environment. ‘Being in the military 
is more than just a job,’ she says, 
‘it is part of who you are.’ Howev- 
er, despite the comfort in her sur- 
roundings, it is clear that she is en- 
tirely at the command of her male 
superiors. When asked what she 
considers the most important at- 
tributes of a cadet, Yesenia replies, 
‘Submission, discipline and dedica- 
tion.’ Her ambition is evident, and 
it is easy to imagine that her aspi- 
rations of becoming a specialist in 
her field, either in the cavalry or 
infantry, will be realised. Currently, 
however, the power structure in 
this institution is almost exclusively 
male, and it will take a number of 
years for there to be true equality 
in the Bolivian army. 


BOLIVIA’S RACE WALKER 
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The only thing | can be is Clau- 
dia Balderrama. Nothing else. 
That is it.’ Claudia Balderrama 
speaks softly, barely audible, 
staring straight ahead without 
making eye contact. Her bearing belies 
the sincere force behind her words. This 
year Claudia is one of just five Bolivian 
athletes travelling to London to repre- 
sent her country in the 2012 Olympic 
Games. Her uncanny mariage of con- 
fidence and reserve is an expression of 
an extraordinary personality who has 
fought her way out of poverty to our 
interview today in the Hernando Siles 
stadium in La Paz. 


Claudia will represent Bolivia in the sport 
of race walking, in which contestants 
walk as fast as possible without break- 
ing into a run. Walking, for these pur- 
poses, is defined by striding with one 
foot always touching the ground, and 
with the back leg remaining straight. 
Claudia will race 20 kilometres in the 
London Olympics. She discovered the 
sport due to a chance accident three 
years ago when she ran a marathon in 
Bolivia. She had entered the race with- 
out proper preparation: having trained 
at distances of 12 kilometres, she found 
herself running 42 kilometres, and she 
damaged her foot. She couldn't run for 
some time after that, and took up race 
walking. Now, she’s going to compete 
in that sport in the world’s premier ath- 
letic games. 


Duberty Flores is Claudia’s permanent 
coach in Bolivia, and they are sup- 
ported by a trainer from the Mexican 
race walking team, Raul Gonzdlez 
Rodriguez, an Olympic gold-medal win- 
ner in 1984. His team of two male race 
walkers trains regularly at altitude near 
Lake Titicaca and Chacaltaya, and as 


a gesture of support to its host country, 
the Mexican team has taken Claudia 
under its wing. Together they train on 
the highway to Copacabana, walking 
about 130 kilometres a week (about 35 
kilometres a day split into two sessions, 
with Sunday as a day of rest). Claudia 
speaks of Gonzdlez as an inspiration to 
her to achieve highly, and Gonzdlez 
jokes that training with men has pushed 
Claudia to walk faster. Thus far she has 
had mid-range results, and Gonzdlez 
believes that this year she can aim to 
achieve a ranking in the top 16 Olym- 
pic participants. 


Race walking is a little known in Bolivia, 
and Claudia says that ‘people here 
don't understand what an Olympic 
event means, no one is interested .. . It’s 
very hard.’ Itis no wonder Claudia han- 
kers after recognition from her country- 
men: she has come a long way to be 
here today. Born in Potosi in 1983, the 
fourth child in the family, she grew up 
in the industrial city of El Alto, outside La 
Paz. Although her father was a sports 
teacher, she says she never felt any 
pressure to compete, and her father 
supported her in everything she want- 
ed to do. Nevertheless her path here 
has not been easy. In Bolivia, Claudia 
could only receive state support once 
she started winning, which meant that 
like her father, she had to work as a 


physical education teacher to support 
herself. Since last year she has been 
receiving US$1,000 a month from the 
International Olympic Committee, in 
addition to a smaller contribution from 
the Bolivian government. But Claudia 
remembers days when she went hun- 
gry as she trained, attended university 
and rushed home to care for her small 
nieces, whose mother had left to seek 
better employment in Argentina. Due 
to her level of physical activity, she 
needed to eat more than the other 
family members, but because there 
was no food around they all ate the 
same amount. Up until two years ago 
she did not even own proper running 
shoes. Her eyes glisten as she recounts: 
‘| have suffered, but | know I'm not the 
only one, there are many others like 
me...| have been very lucky to meet 
people that could support me without 
asking for anything in return, and | am 
here thanks to them.’ 


Gonzdlez notes that for women in Bo- 
livia it is more difficult to get involved 
in sport than in his native Mexico, and 
he’s proud of Claudia for what she 
has achieved. Claudia’s message for 
her fellow Bolivian women: ‘We need 
women who are fighters, who are more 
enterprising. They mustn't say they can't 
do things because of their husbands... 
They must not be submissive.’ 

ise 


n 13 March 2012, 
the body of coun- 
cillor Juana Quispe 
was found near the 
Orkojahuira — River 
in La Paz, seem- 
ing to have been 
strangled by a belt. Still unresolved, 
Quispe's murder has proven to be a 
wake-up call for Bolivia to address 
serious obstacles facing its female 
politicians. 


Quispe was the town councillor of 
Ancoraimes, a small municipality 
on the Lake Titicaca side of the La 
Paz department. Before her murder, 
Quispe had been trying to help fe- 
male Bolivian politicians file com- 
plaints dealing with sexual, physical 
and psychological harassment, and 
she was one of the main proponents 
of alaw to protect female politicians 
from violence and harassment. At 
the time of her death, Quispe had 
claimed to be a victim of this herself 
and was in the process of filing le- 
gal complaints against Felix Huanca 
and Pastor Cutili - the mayor and 
council head of Ancoraimes, re- 
spectively — for preventing her from 
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carrying out her duties as councillor. 
But the political harassment experi- 
enced by Quispe was by no means 
an isolated case: most recently, on 
19 June 2012, another concejala, 
Daguimar Rivera Ortiz, was found 
shot in Guyaramerin, Beni depart- 
ment; like Quispe, Rivera had been 
investigating allegedly corrupt politi- 
cal practices in her municipality. 


According to data from the Associa- 
tion of Female Councillors of Bolivia 
(ACOBOL), an organisation which 
promotes women's participation in 
politics, in the past eight years there 
have been over 4,000 complaints of 
harassment from female Bolivians in- 
volved in politics. So why its political 
harassment such a problem? Hostil- 
ity towards women in the workplace 
could derive from the expectation in 
Andean culture that women should 
be productive (helping with agri- 
culture), reproductive (producing 
children) and community-minded 
(helping in local councils), rather 
than pursuing careers. While the An- 
dean principle of chachawarmi (mu- 
tually beneficial roles of men and 
women) suggests that these gender 


roles aren’t oppressive to women, 
Julieta Ojeda of Mujeres Creandos, 
a women’s centre in La Paz, argues 
that in practice it is not so, because 
‘in Aymara communities where they 
supposedly apply chachawarmi, 
there isn’t a correlation between 
this idea and the reality,’ and that 
Andean machismo is still present ‘in 
every area’. Her view is supported 
by ACOBOL’s findings, which show 
that reported cases of political har- 
assment are most common in cities 
with large Aymara and Quechua 
populations: 51% of female council- 
lors in Chuquisaca department have 
reported harassment, and 48% in La 
Paz department. 


Over the last century, changing 
legislation has reflected changing 
attitudes towards women. A law 
created in the nineteenth century 
stioulated that a woman had to be 
hospitalised or in convalescence for 
30 days before she could file a legal 
complaint against her husband. A 
century later, after of the growth of 
the women’s rights movement, Law 
No. 1674 was passed to address do- 
mestic violence by installing police 


patrols in areas where it was particu- 
larly common and raising aware- 
ness of the problem through media. 
Most recently, in 2009, the new Bo- 
livian constitution guarantees - at 
least on paper — that women have 
aright to be free of ‘physical, sexual 
or psychological violence’, and that 
all citizens have the right to partici- 
pate in political power ‘under fair 
and equal conditions for men and 
women’. 


Yet although in the past century 
Bolivian attitudes towards women’s 
rights have improved, the process 
has been slow and is by no means 
complete. While 35% of ministers 
are currently female (with the gov- 
ernment publicly acknowledging a 
goal of 50%), Paola Gutierrez, a le- 
gal services social worker at Mujeres 
Creando, argues that these statistics 
only ensure ‘a biological presence 
and not necessarily real or active 
participation from women’. Quispe, 
for example, had an official govern- 
ment position, but was prevented 
from carrying out her duties properly. 
Additionally, Bolivian women’s late 
start in the workplace has left them 
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at a disadvantage: for instance, only 
60% of contemporary female politi- 
cians have a high school education, 
which means that they are often un- 
der-qualified for certain jobs. 


According to Janaina Coutinho of 
the Coordinadora de la Mujer (a 
women’s rights NGO), the murder of 
Quispe was key to improving wom- 
en’s rights, as it not only exposed the 
reality of political violence that Bo- 
livian women face but also ‘showed 
the urgency of demands for better 
protection for women at an interna- 
tional level’. On 21 May 2012, two 
months after Quispe’s death, the Bo- 
livian Senate and Chamber of Dep- 
uties unanimously passed the ‘Law 
Against the Political Harassment of 
Women’ after 12 years of it being 
stuck in the legislature. This new law 
carries a two-to-five-year sentence 
for political harassment and a three- 
to-eight-year sentence for any kind 
of physical, sexual or psychological 
aggression against female politi- 
cans. 


So now that both this law and the 
2009 constitution have ensured that 


TEXT:ROSANNA BUTTERS 


women are protected on paper, 
is this the reality? While the deaths 
of Quispe and Rivera have raised 
awareness of the issue, the fact that 
two outspoken female politicians 
were murdered in three months 
could intimidate others into keeping 
quiet and suffering in silence. Fur- 
thermore, these cases suggest that 
although Bolivian legislation purports 
to support gender equality, culturally 
the country has some way to go to 
meet that goal. ACOBOL’s research 
shows that while half of all reports of 
political harassment are made in La 
Paz, ‘you have to take into account 
the cases [that are] not reported, not 
registered and not supported’, main- 
ly in rural areas where women’s rights 
organisations have less outreach 
and where cases of sexual harass- 
ment are less likely to be reported. 
Thus organisations like ACOBOL, the 
Coordinadora de la Mujer and Mu- 
jeres Creandos need to work with 
the Bolivian courts to ensure that the 
law is properly implemented both in 
La Paz and other departments, and 
continue both to raise awareness of 
the issue and provide support for vic- 
tims of political violence. 
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BOLIVIA'S 
CLANDESTINE 
ABORTION 
INDUSTRY 


TEXT ANDPHOTOS: NAOMI COHEN 
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ehind rows of $1 Nike T- 
shirts, bootlegged Kore- 
an novellas and reheat- 
ed street food, a sign 
saying Dentista guards 
the entrance to a small 
commercial centre. The 
grungy stairway to the 
office, though, suggests that the man in 
the white coat won't be holding a tooth- 
brush. Posters hide the waiting room walls: 
Jesus supervising a surgery, the heads of 
a mother and her child floating above 
brown hills, a cartoon of the female re- 
productive system, a chart stating the 
patient's and the doctor's rights, a young 
model with his index finger touching his 
mouth below red letters spelling Secreto. 
Behind the sliding doors, the doctor and 
receptionist consult in soft tones. 


Bolivia may produce fifty thousand tons 
of coca leaves a year, but the most clan- 
destine and most dangerous market is 
behind these doors: The patient is one of 
an estimated 100 to 250 women a day in 
Bolivia that receive an abortion. Estimat- 
ed, because only women who seek pub- 
lic post-abortion care —- who can't afford 
safer private services, who have access 
to public clinics, who aren't discouraged 
by social castigation — are recorded. The 
procedure itself is not in the books, as it is, 
and has always been, illegal. 


The ‘dentist’ prescribes dental anesthe- 
sia, and one hour and 700 bolivianos — or 
1,400 loaves of bread - later, the proce- 
dure is only a memory. In El Alto, a neigh- 
boring slum, a woman can negotiate 
with a partera (who aborts at home but 
has no training) down to 400 loaves of 
bread. At the witch’s market, a woman 
can purchase ingredients for an aborti- 
facient (fig leaves, oregano, seaweed) 
for maybe half that price. At home, a 
woman can self-operate (falling from 
heights, lifting weights, probing the uterus) 
for free. The ‘dentist’, like any good den- 
tist (his gynaecologist certificates are stil 
white), recommends the more expensive 
treatment for safety. He asks for written 
consent from the man and a blood type, 
and he will ‘take care of the rest’. 


For most women, ‘the rest’ is not cared 
for. A third of maternal deaths are caused 
by clandestine abortions, and, after Haiti, 
Bolivia has the highest matemal mortality 
rate in Latin America. The other common 
outcome of an unsafe abortion is an ab- 
normal birth: a baby without an ear, with 
a pil on its forehead, with a disability. 
Again, most of the statistics are hidden. 


Bolivia's abortion rate, which is one of the 
highest in the world, is not a question of 
women’s empowerment. Rather, it is a 
question of machismo and conservatism. 
The drama begins with contraception. 
According to a new study by the repro- 
ductive rights organization Mary Stopes 
Bolivia, three in five women have unpro- 
tected sex. The press and the church — 
‘There has always been an obsession by 


the church against women’, says Teresa 
Lanza, director of Catholics for the Right 
to Decide Bolivia — blast their mistrust: 
condoms cause cancer, condom use is 
a sin. Many indigenous men, suspicious 
of Westem medicine, see Contraceptive 
use as a sign that their wives are adulter- 
ous. Misinformation or lack of information 
at home is reinforced at school — teach- 
ers that tackle sex education are often 
silenced by parents. Health centres often 
have condom shortages or don't offer 
them at all— even STD clinics can’t supply 
enough. According to Alina Rueda, co- 
ordinator of sex workers in El Alto’s Center 
of Vigilance and Reference for STDs, men 
often refuse protection, and, desperate 
for work, women don't insist upon safe 
sex. Rueda says about 20 percent of the 
sex workers she is in contact with have 
had an abortion. 


While natural — but less effective — con- 
traceptive methods have grown more 
popular in the past four years, adolescent 
pregnancies have increased. About 
half of Bolivian women have dealt with 
an unwanted pregnancy, according to 
the Mary Stopes Bolivia study. Unwanted, 
because rigid family models have no 
sympathy for the working single mother. 
‘I’s important to note that there’s mas- 
culine abortion’, says Mary Stopes Bolivia 
director Ramiro Claure. He says the man 
who pressures, who abandons and who 
abuses can be the silent force behind the 
facts. 


In the poorest South American country, 
money often speaks louder than spousal 
or parental influence. A mother of eight 
can't afford to feed another mouth. A 
sex worker fears having her contract sus- 
pended. A student doesn’t want to drop 
out. 


But according to Claure, the decision 
transcends class and even religion. Still, 
the heavy Catholic conscience of Boliv- 
ian society means psychological dam- 
age can be more common than physt 
cal damage. Lanza, a devout Catholic, 
disagrees with the papal doctrine, which 
she finds is detached from reality. She says 
her frends who have aborted have not 
changed spiritually. The headquarters of 
Bolivia’s Catholics for the Right to Decide 
is hidden in a labyrinth of streets and with- 
out sign, yet it harbours an extensive library 
of Catholic defences pre- and post-abor- 
tion. Indigenous communities have had 
their respective abortion methods since 
time immemonal, and though some link 
abortion with a bad harvest, rituals such as 
bathing the woman in a river prevent such 
harm. 


In 1973, a symbolic law was passed that 
legalized abortions in case of rape, life- 
threatening situations, incest and albduc- 
tion not followed by mariage (symbolic 
because the mandatory judicial order is 
protracted and has only been publicly 
granted ten times). The election of popu- 
list, leftist President Evo Morales made pro- 


choice activists hopeful for more. But de- 
spite a reinvigorated look into sexual rights 
at the 1994 International Conference on 
Population and Development and even 
this year in Cochabamba, and despite a 
gender balance in the assembly, conserv- 
ative factions — and what Lanza calls the 
‘chip’ that resists the now-lay state — hold 
the ground. The issue is snubbed during 
campaigns; other matters are considered 
more publicly interesting. 


where your body exists’ 


‘You have to take control of your 
body and of the political body, 


‘It’s like drug trafficking’, says Claure. No 
matter how tough the crackdown, the 
demand will still exist. Only, the authorities 
don't crack down. The state of the smalll 
commercial centre suggests that the 
‘dentist’ has been operating there for dec- 
ades. The area of the curacas, where the 
parteras are camped out, is well known 
to the police. In public memory, only two 
women have been imprisoned for abor- 
tions. The market is barely underground, 
and yet, societal silence is nearly absolute. 


‘You have to take control of your body 
and of the political body, where your 
body exists’, says Pamela Calla, an expert 
on gender and social issues in Bolivia. 
‘We have a lack of these discussions, 
and in the end, we are left with the in- 
credible and the dangerous.’ 
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RSDAY NI ENCH CIN 

Cinemateca Boliviana 

Organized by the French embassy, Cooperacion 

Regional Francesa para los Paises Andinos, Insti- 
tuto Francés, and Alianza Francesa of La Paz. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2: WELCOME 
Year: 2009/ Run time: 111 minutes/ Director: Philippe 
Lioret/ Genre: Drama/ Actors: Vincent Lindon, Firat 
Ayverdi, Audrey Dana, Derya Ayverdi, Thierry God- 
ard, Selim Akgul, Firat Celik, Murat Subasi, Olivier Ra- 
bourdin, Yannick Renier / Country: France 
Bilal, a young 17-year-old Kurdish boy, has crossed 
the Near East and Europe in order to meet up 
with his girlfriend who has recently immigrated 
to England. But his journey is abruptly held up in 
France, when they block him from crossing the 
Canal of La Mancha. Thus, he decides to cross 
it by swimming. To be able to realize his goal, he 
begins training in the municipal pool. There, he 
meets Simon, a swim instructor in the middle of 
divorce. Simon is willing to do anything in order 
to gain back his wife and he will risk all in order to 
offer protection to Bilal. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9: THE NEWCOMERS 
Year: 2009/ Run time: 113 minutes/ Director and 
Scriptwriter: Claudine Bories y Patrice Chagnard/ 

Genre: Documentary/ Country: France 
Caroline is young, impulsive and temperamen- 
tal. Colette is much older, understanding and 
disorganized. Families from Sri Lanka, Mongolia, 
Eritrea, and other places come to them asking 
for asylum in France. Every day more arrive, with 
or without passports, with or without baggage, in 
charter flights and trucks covered with tarps. How 
to provide enough before such an avalanche of 
misery and necessity? That is what this film shows: 
the tense and explosive, gracious and emotive 
confrontation that each one brings out in order 

to defend their place. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 16: LIVING TOGETHER! ZIM AND CO. 
Year: 2005/ Run time: 86 minutes/ Director: Pierre 
Jolivet/ Script: Pierre Jolivet y Simon Michael/ 
Genre: Comedy/ Actors: Adrien Jolivet, Mnhamed 
Arezki, Yannick Nasso, Naidra Ayadi, Nath- 
alie Richard, Nicolas Marie, Maka Kotto, Abbés 
Zahmani, Jean-Philippe Vidal, Guilaine Londez / 
Country: France 
After a scooter accident, Zim, 20 years old, must 
find work if he does not want to go to jail. The 
only job he finds is as a taxi driver, but the worst 
part is that he has neither a car nor a driver's li- 
cence. No big deal - helped by his colleagues, 
he will get what he needs to get the job. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 23: SINCE WE WERE BORN 
Year: 2008 / Run time: 89 minutes / Director: Jean- 
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August 2012 


Pierre Duret and Andrea Santana/ Genre: Docu- 
mentary / Countries: France and Brazil 
Northeastern Brazil. An enormous gas station in 
the middle of a burnt land crossed by a never- 
ending road. Cocada and Nego are 14 and 13 
years old, respectively. Cocada has a dream to 
be a truck driver and to do small errands during 
the day. Nego lives in a favela (Brazilian shanty- 
town), the middle child with many siblings. Both 
observe the constant movement of trucks and 
passengers. This reveals to them the huge coun- 
try that they no nothing about. With this unique 
maturity that comes a too early with adversity, 
they question their identities and the future 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30: THE SLIPPAGE 
Year: 2004 / Run time: 117 minutes/ Director: Ab- 
dellatif Kechiche / Script: Abdellatif Kechiche; 
adapted by Ghalya Lacroix y Abdellatif Ke- 
chiche/ Actors: Osman Elkharraz, Sara Forestier, 
Sabrina Quazani, Nanou Benahmou, Hafet Ben- 
Ahmed, Aurélie Ganito, Carole Franck, Hajar 
Hamlili, Rachid Hami, Meriem Serbah / Genre: 
Drama / Country: Francia. 
Abdel Kechiche’s team arrives at the suburbs 
on the outskirts of Paris, there they share typical 
adolescent experiences. Abdel Kechiche talks 
to them about love and theatre, and at the end 
gives a fresh and renewed view of French suburbs. 


ry - Ali | Francesa 
Opening: 
Thursday, August 2, 7 p.m. 
Wine/free admission 
Exhibition: 
August 2-17, 
Mondays through Fridays, 3-7 p.m. 
Saturdays, 10 a.m.-noon 
‘The abandoned space with material qualities: one 
makes metaphoric imaginary. The intention of mak- 
ing architectures from the fragility of the substance, 
the ductility of time, can create actions and reveal 
the symbols contained within the objects. It is possible 
to allude to the fragility within the meaning of things, 
and transgress the word as the mode of communica- 
tion, to return to the original state and to step back 
into history.’ 
—Santiago Contreras Soux 
Organization: Alianza Francesa of La Paz 


CI é 
; NAN COP , ‘AF RCE 
Auditorium - Alianza Francesa 
7 p.m./free entry 
Organized by H2O Arquitectura, the French embas- 
sy, Alianza Francesa of La Paz and the University de 
Todos los Saberes. 
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GANADORES DEL PREMIO INTERNACIONAL: 
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— Award — 
“FEEL THE DIFFERENCE” 


PASAJE JAUREGU! 2248. BETWEEN 6 DE AGOSTO & 20 DE OCTUBRE. SOPOCACHI 
RESERVATIONS: (591-2) 2441369 - (591) 70125020 
WWW.RESTAURANTPRONTO.COM 
MON - SAT 19:00 - 23:00 
F ENCUENTRANOS EN FACEBOOK 


Located in Yolosa, at the end of 
The WMDR/“Death Road” bike ride 


oe Flying — Speeds of up to 89 Kun/b 
Fox - 19595 meters of Zipline divided into 
three exciting Segments 


- Built to exceed U.S. ACCT 
(Association for Challenge Course Technology) 
standards with 1/2" steel cable rated for 12600 Kgs! 
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ZIPLINEBOLIVIA.COM 


FIND US ON FACEBOOK AS “ZZIP THE FLYING FOX” 


Book now at wwwziplinebolivia.com - info@ziplinebolivia.com - Phone 19 La Paz 251-3844 


At Titicaca’s Lakeshore Copacabana - Bolivia 


(lOmin, walking from Main Square or 5 min, by car ) Costanera 


In the heart of the city of La Paz - Bolivia 
(20mts down San Pedro Square - (30 mts to El Prado Boulevard) 


Colombia Sweet 2 L (+592) 2 490 456 onketinn@gmaLcom Ave.Telf, (+591) 706 454 77 bluestone @orkelinn.com 


Onkellan 


Feiends Guest house 


EL Alto International rremmarine main room 
Airport - Bolivia (459-2) 2 41 4% 


sleepbox@onkelinn.com 
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§ WOMAN'S MISSION TO 
CHANGE-MINING IN‘ 


TEX] AND PHOTO: BY XENIAELSAESSER 
WITHREPORTING ASSISTANCE BY NAOMICOHEN 
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filo is not a typical miner. 
A well-dressed young 
~ man, 29 years of age 
se th sparkling makeup 
and gleaming hair, she 
oe looks like a Consumer rath- 
~ : er than a digger of gold. 
youngest of ight 
° hildren bom and bred in 
Sopocachi, she took over her father’s 
; mining interests and is fighting in a word 
where both her gender and her educa- 

tion stand against her. : 


This year, Lui was elected president of 
the administrative committee of a new 
cooperative applying to mine for geld in 
San Ramén, near Santa Cruz. Her path » 
here has not been easy, and obstacles 
remain ahead. However, Lui 
insists that the ‘difficulties she 
has. suffered have helped 
strengthen her resolve to re- 
claim power and respect for 
her sex in the mining industry, 
which has traditionally dis- 
criminated against women. 
7 Today most Bolivian mines fot 
low a cooperative structure, in 
which both men and women 
can hold shares. Lui’s moth- 
' er, for example, long held a 
share in the Cooperativa Min- “ 
era Aurifera La Fortalezarde 
San Vicente, while her father 
owned a share in a different 
cooperative. However, this masks the fact 


-o 


. 


ui Laura Toy Zapana Cast 


The relative @penness of gold mining to 
women was ai lucky break for Lui, who 
was able to rescue her family’s share 
in the Cooperativa Minera Aurifera La 
Fortaleza de San Vicente in the wake 
of (political turmoil. Lui’s involvement in 
the business was not something she had 
dreamed of before, and neither did her 
parents engourage it. A law student at 
the time, she he, could be of legal 
assistance to ather, but when she 
first brought up the subject he insisted 
that she wouldn't be able to do anything 


™ Because she was a woman. Today, he 
is somewhat proud of her success, but” 


Lui admits that he still struggles tqsunder 
stand why she would want to go down 
a mine when he worked alll his life’so she 
wouldn't have to. Lui, however, began 
attending the miners’ meetings against 


: 


the will of her father, and soon had an 


~ that many women who own shares are «impact. ¥ 


» ™, doing so at the behest of their husbands, 
who may wantto seek their fortune down 
more than one shaft, but legally arexonly 

‘allowed fo stand’ in, ome cooperative. 
Min@rs’ widlows#ares the. other principle 
group of female shareholders, disad- 

¥ vantaged by the fact that, because of 
a superstition that female menstruation 
frightens away minerals, many mines do 

ie not permit them to labour underground. 
™ © This means they have to hire a represent. 
~ "ante to work for them, a cost that many 
“ural women cannot afford, which forc- 
es them to renounce their shares. This su-* 

™™ persiition is more prevalent in traditional 


mineral mines, while in’ the gold-mining _ 


‘busi women have. customarily been 
involved in designated ‘female’ aspects 
of the trade, such panning for gold in riv- 
ers, or washing the ore. 


The political problems at the mine had 
been brought, about in 2005 by an up- 
rising of the | 
shareholders, “against the emaining 
founders. Those founders held meetings 
with their president in La Paz to try and 
resolve the iss¥e, but Lui soonestablished 
that the president was a harsh and un- 
popular figure, and. his atid ht 
have occasioned the uprising. LUi’'s fa- 
ther, on the other hamid, was thought of 
highly by most members, and his legacy 
paved the way for Lui’s work persuading 
some of the rire: to accompo- 
ny her backt mine and reason with 
the renegdtes. Lui feels that inthis strug- 
gle her gender was both a danger and 
a blessing. Her mother told her thatif she 


— twent to the mige she would be raped. 


| community, and some: 


EQUALITY ISsA PERSONAL MISSION. 
YOU"CANT EXPECT ANYONE ELSE TO 

ACHIEVE IT FOR YOU; YOU HAVE 
ACHIEVBsIT FOR YOURSELF ® » 


| 


i _ 


Her father also feared she would be ex- 
ploited, but in more subtle ways: ‘Never 
get involved'with a miner’, he told her, 
and Lui had to Bé.very tactfulin her efforts 
to fend off admirers while still networking 
with all the right contacts. This was par- 
ticularly important Because men. work- 
ing the mines often spend weeks away 
from their families, and women from the 
local communities are known fo offer 
themselves to the men. As these women™” 
in the mining enviroament present them- 
selves as little moré™than companion- 
able commodities, at the bidding of the 
male miners, Lui had to make an extra 
effort fo overtum this image. Aighe same 


time, she felt being a woman md@e her 
special. There were aply thrée fémales 
in the cooperative, E was young _and 
idealistic, and she stood out. A er 
of shareholders 
were inspired by« 
her c@urage, and 


were Willing to help 
because of the 
odds she faced. 
And these odds 
were numerous: 
‘What do you want 
to do in the mines? 
Cook?’ machista 
miners asked eer. 
: Her ambition® at 
~ 4 the time was to be- 
come a perforista, 
boring into. the 
earth with a,-heavy 
drill. ‘You won't even be able'to lift it up", 
they joked. When there w@s. a. power 
outage in their meeting room there were 
jeers: ‘She wants To be a minersnow sh 
can see what it’s like in the Clarkt" » At 


TO 
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Luis first trip To the mine was reasonably 
successful. Again, her father’s reputa- 
tion meant that even"the renegades 
accepted her, which endbled her to 
hamnaer out an agreement for herself 
and the seven shareholders that she had 
persuaded to accompany her to entere 
the cooperative. Nevertheless, tensions 
were siill rife, and none of the sharehold- 
ers dared to re-enter the mine at first.Lui 
hired a represertante to do the digging 
for her, and, with the help of a senior — 
shareholder who had taken her under — 
his wing, she sought a job as a.secretarys 

at the Mining Corporation of Bali, or 

COMIBOL. * _ = * 


WP tia? one year of work, in 2010, Lui quit 


her job due to pressures from her stud- 
ies (she was still finishing her law degree) 
and to attend to problems within the co- 
operative. But despite the brevity of her 
post at COMIBOL, she had gained an 
understanding of Bolivian mining admin=» 
istration, which sudglenly became her 
greatest asset. At the mine, they we 
clamounring for her help to make an a 
plication to C OL for more equip- 


ment, and Lui begante-attending meet- 


ings. But while soliciting new equipment 
such as minecarts, the miners wished 


Yo continue working with old-fashioned 


r 


_ 


» der and through 
just one metre in 


technology and were not willing to» 
invest in geologic®| studies fo test the 
ground for gold’ At the meetings, Lui® 
questioned this and was met with re- 
sistaiace. The culminating point came 
when a fellow shareholder turned to 
her and said, *Yousknow, it’s one thing 
to talk, and quite another to work the . 
mine. "You're re never going to under- 
stand.’ Lui had notsintended to work 
in the mine, but this was a challenge 
she had to rise to. In the last days of 
2010, she dismissed her représentante 
and packed her B@gs for Fortaleza de 
San Vicente, where she would live and 
work the mine for one year. 


Lui was the only femaleyminer, and she” 
was not made to feel*welcome. On 
her first day she was'made. fun of an 
the miners filed into the mine leaving» 
her behind, but she decided to creep 
after them. She laughs now, explain= 
ing that she thinks her training with the 
Bolivian Rangers and the litheness she 
had acquired as a child in ballet class 
enabled her to squeeze down the lad- 
ong, unlif@tunnel 
and diameter. 
She would not be deterredyand soon. 
was being rotated around all the min- 
ing shifts, working: day and night just 
like the rest of the,workers, yand often® 
proving herself toe just as physically 
strong. However, if was mental exhaus- 


tion tha won her round: Lui realised 
that despite hef efforts introduce 
progress and technology,,ihe miners 
were oly wedded to their mesas, 


customarily ipertinthe in or- 

in the direc- 
Asta Lui also felt » 
there was resisioniag eCau Adesciiag 
herfaving proved Me etl ine mgs 
ways than caf — the Gther Gide 
not take kindl Vo being told < to 
de"by a youngiwoman. 


It became apparent téLui that no mat- 
ter howrich thé minerals were in this ter= 
ritory, the miné w@uld never become 
productive. sip sold her family’s share 
in Fortaleza de Sam \Yig@ente and took 
hem talents elsewhere, helping to set 


wp an application to mine for gold in 


ss 


. 


San Rameén, where, oneemore, her ex- 


periencés from COMIBOLsstood her in 
good"'siead, and yo lee become» 
eletted’presidentt inistrative we. 
commi Ohi is Very ambi- 


€ this (Sod 


. 
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tious for her project: she wishes To inau- 
gurate a new type of mining, one that 
is More Open TO women and less dam-= 
“aging to local communities and the 
environment. Proudly, she claims her 
cooperative is the first nationwide to 
have completedsthe full consulta pre- 
via, in which all members of the local 
community are consulted on whether 
\to accept a new land-development 
scheme. Nevertheless, She faces 
some resistanee, from thé local au- 
thorities and d local business project, 
who wish to claim the land for other 
purposes. There. have been threats, 
public complaints, a denouncement 


"declaring her Company ‘non grata’, 


Gnd a request for her resignation as 
president. The reason? Because she is 
a woman. A rarity she certainly is — Lui 
has only heard of one other woman 
who is president of a cooperative — 
but she is determined’ to stand her 


. 


tion to drive change in this inhospita- 
ble world. Despite the strife, she insists 
confidently that she hopes to begin 
the first gold prospecting on the land 
by August 2012. 


Lui is by no means representative of 
the majority of women currently in 
mining, who labour not out of choice, 
but need, with none of the educa- 
tion she is fort eit enough to have, 
i jny mouths at home 
ess, her leadership 
and fighting s are carving out 
a place f@r hén iWethe industry: Her 
struggle Serves AS GA COUragGEOUS ex- 
ample that, if successful, could result 
in greater opportunities for women 
workers. Lui admits that, as very few 
women want to Work down the 
mines, gender equality in this bUsimess 
may be an eed got. But, this 
is no reas6n hot to push for accept 


ground and believes that this is simply “Yerace, because for Lui, ‘Equality is a 


a ploy to destabilise her project. The 

stress of the current situation. fades 

away in the face of Lui’s determina- 
~ . —— 


od 


personal mission. You can’t expect 
anyone else to achieve It for yo 
have to achieve it for yourself.” 
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